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Introduction: Origins and Key Features 


Conversation analysis (CA) — the study of talk-in-interaction — is a theoretically 
and methodologically distinctive approach to understanding social life. It is 
now an interdisciplinary field — spanning, in particular, sociology, psychology, 
linguistics and communication studies. It was first developed within sociology 
in the United States in the late 1960s and early 1970s by Harvey Sacks and his 
collaborators, Emanuel Schegloff and Gail Jefferson (e.g. Sacks et al. 1974). Sacks 
studied law before turning to sociology, subsequently moving to California to 
work with Harold Garfinkel. His thinking was influenced by the then-devel- 
oping sociological tradition of ethnomethodology, which looks at people’s 
ways of making sense of the everyday social world, and drew especially on 
Garfinkel’s early work as well as that of Erving Goffman. These origins under- 
pin CA’s understanding of talk as, first and foremost, a form of action, and its 
focus on discovering what people do with talk in the course of their everyday 
lives (rather than just on what they say). 

Tragically, Sacks was killed in a car crash in 1975, leaving much of the sub- 
sequent development of CA to his collaborators, colleagues and students. His 
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foundational legacy remains — in its written form principally as lectures to his 
undergraduate students at the University of California, transcribed from the 
original tapes by Jefferson, and published with an extensive introduction by 
Schegloff (Sacks 1995). 

Sacks did not set out to study conversation, but it so happened that, as a 
Fellow at the Center for the Scientific Study of Suicide in Los Angeles in 1963, 
he was given access to recordings of telephone calls to the Suicide Prevention 
Center. He analysed what happened in these calls — including accounts of 
suicide threats getting laughed off, and descriptions of suicide as attempts to 
‘discover if anyone cares’. But Sacks’s focus was not primarily on the topic of 
suicide. Rather, he found that even calls to a Suicide Prevention Center are full 
of the kinds of activities most of us do every day: requesting, agreeing, dis- 
agreeing, and so on — and he set about analysing in detail how these everyday 
activities get done. 

Over the 50 years or so since Sacks’s pioneering work, a large body of empir- 
ical work has uncovered the key structural features of talk-in-interaction — the 
“building blocks’ upon which all social life depends. These include: how people 
get to take turns at talk, how actions are organized into sequences, and how 
speakers and listeners deal with trouble in speaking, hearing or understand- 
ing the talk. We will say more about these ‘building blocks’ in the next section. 
Conversation analysts use these empirical findings in studying both ordinary 
conversational actions, such as complaining (Drew and Holt 1988), compli- 
menting (Pomerantz 1978), or telling news (Maynard 1997); and also actions 
that constitute particular ‘institutional’ contexts, such as classrooms, courts 
or call centres (Drew and Heritage 1992), medical consultations (Heritage and 
Maynard 2006), or telephone helplines (Baker et al. 2005). 

Two features of Sacks’s original data set (the suicide helpline calls) remain 
central to CA work today. First, data are naturally occurring, rather than 
researcher-generated. Sacks did not interview suicidal people about their expe- 
rience of calling the helpline — he analysed the helpline calls themselves. He 
analysed an actual piece of social life, rather than a retrospective report of it. 
This meant that the helpline callers were pursuing actions in their own lives — 
addressing their own concerns, rather than answering research questions. CA 
today is still based on the analysis of actual instances of talk-in-interaction (rather 
than invented or hypothetical instances or retrospective self-reports generated 
by researchers via interviews or focus groups). 

Second, data are recorded, allowing repeated playback for analysis. The inven- 
tion of the tape recorder made this possible for Sacks: the availability of record- 
ings enabled a much more detailed inspection of talk-in-interaction than had 
previously been possible (e.g. attending to features of timing, such as silences or 
overlapping talk; and features of delivery, such as hesitation or emphasis). Sacks 
found — and subsequent work has confirmed - that interactional participants 
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are oriented to such fine-grained details of talk-in-interaction, and that these 
are highly consequential for how an interaction develops. Contemporary CA 
uses audio- or video-recorded data. Video is necessary for the study of face-to- 
face interactions, and enables an analysis of how interactional features such as 
gesture, body deployment and gaze are used (e.g. Goodwin 1981). 

Transcription of data for CA analysis uses detailed notation invented by 
Gail Jefferson (Jefferson 2004) representing various features of the timing and 
delivery of talk. In Extract 1 below, for example, the underlining on the first 
part of the word early (line 1) indicates emphasis, while the colon indicates that 
the preceding sound is stretched; the period in parentheses (line 2) represents 
a tiny (but nonetheless hearable) silence of less than a tenth of a second; and the 
dash following the w (line 5) indicates that the sound is cut off in the course of 
its production. There is a full transcription key at the end of this chapter. 

It is the recordings (not the transcripts) that constitute the primary data 
of CA, and these are regularly revisited (and transcripts regularly revised) 
during the analytic process. CA is unusual in that data sets are often shared — 
indeed, many of the ‘classic’ data sets are available as a resource for the CA 
community. They are widely used in teaching, frequently re-analysed for 
new phenomena, and appear in publications by a range of different authors. 
Best practice in contemporary CA — subject to obtaining the appropriate per- 
missions — is to make the data extracts displayed in published articles avail- 
able on the web. For example, you can listen to many extracts from Emanuel 
Schegloff’s articles at www.sscnet.ucla.edu/soc/faculty/schegloff; and some of 
the data in this chapter can be heard at www.lboro.ac.uk/departments/ss/staff/ 
wilkinson.html. 


Data Analysis: The ‘Building Blocks’ of Social Life 


Each episode of talk-in-interaction has unique characteristics. It takes place 
under particular circumstances between particular individuals, living in spe- 
cific social and cultural contexts, who bring to the interaction their own personal 
characteristics, experiences and beliefs, as well as their relationship history. 
But each is also made up of some recurrent features — what we have referred 
to as the ‘building blocks’ of social life. CA is concerned with identifying these 
features and understanding how they are used in action. Data analysis, then, 
focuses on the organized, recurrent structural features of talk-in-interaction, 
features which stand independently of the characteristics of individual speak- 
ers or the relationship between them. Knowledge of these structural features 
(or, in Schegloff’s [2007] terminology, ‘generic orders of organization’) is a key 
part of our competence as social actors: it influences both our own conduct in 
talk-in-interaction and our interpretation of the conduct of others. 
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CA offers technical specifications of six key structural features of talk-in- 
interaction: turn-taking, action formation, sequence organization, repair, word 
selection and the overall structural organization of talk. We will sketch out 
each of these in relation to a single brief data extract, and then focus in more 
detail on just one of them: the turn-taking system. 

Extract 1 comes from a phone conversation between a married couple (Edna 
and Bud), on their wedding anniversary. Edna is already at the couple’s vaca- 
tion home at the beach and it is apparent from what she says earlier in the call 
that she had expected Bud to join her there the previous day, in time for their 
anniversary. The call begins with exchanges of ‘Happy Anniversary’, later reit- 
erated by Edna, who tells her husband ‘I miss you’. As this extract opens, Edna 
is asking Bud about his travel plans for the following day, and is clearly hoping 
he will be joining her soon. As it turns out, her hopes are to be frustrated: 


Extract 1 

[NB III:3]? 

01 Edn: You comin’ down ea:rly? 

02 (.) 

03 Bud: We:11 I got a lot of things to do before 
04 I get cleared up tomorrow. >I dunno.< 

05 I w- I probably won’t be too early. 


Below, we examine this short extract in relation to the six “building blocks’ of 
talk-in-interaction. 


Turn-taking 


We can notice that this data extract consists of two turns at talk from different 
speakers. They speak one at a time, and there is a brief silence between speak- 
ers. Their turns are different lengths: the first is a single unit of talk; the sec- 
ond is three distinct units. The classic paper by Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson 
(1974) presents a model of turn-taking which accounts for such observations 
(and more). We will describe the turn-taking system in more detail in the next 
section. 


Action Formation 
Action formation refers to the ways in which speakers fashion turns to be rec- 


ognizable to their recipients as doing a particular action (e.g. complaining, 
inviting, declining, and so on). One way of characterizing the two turns in 
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Extract 1 is to say that Edna asks a question and Bud answers it. We can notice, 
for example, how Edna uses prosody - rather than grammar - as a resource to 
frame up her action as a question: the rising intonation on early, indicated by 
the question mark, is a way of ‘doing questioning’ (where a falling intonation 
might have led it to be heard as a command). Bud shows that he is answering 
his wife’s question in part by repeating elements of it: for example, the word 
early. 


Sequence Organization 


It is common to find, as in Extract 1, that a question is followed by an answer -or 
that an invitation is followed by an acceptance/declination, a news announce- 
ment by a news receipt, and so on. Actions are organized into sequences, the 
most basic type of which is the ‘adjacency pair’: two turns at talk by different 
speakers, the first constituting an initiating action, and the second an action 
responsive to it. Most initiating actions (also called ‘first pair parts’ or FPPs) 
can be followed by a range of appropriately ‘fitted’ next actions (‘second pair 
parts’, or SPPs). Some SPPs further the action of the prior FPP (e.g. accepting 
an invitation) and are termed preferred responses, others do not (e.g. rejecting 
an invitation) and are termed dispreferred. In Extract 1, Edna’s FPP ‘prefers’ the 
answer ‘yes’ (i.e. confirmation that Bud will be coming down early) - and you 
will notice that this is not the answer it gets. In effect, Bud is saying that he 
will not be coming down early (a dispreferred response) — and his SPP has 
many of the features that CA has found are characteristic of dispreferred SPPs. 
Whereas preferred responses tend to occur without delay, and to be short and 
to the point, dispreferred responses are likely to be delayed and elaborated — as 
here, where Bud’s dispreferred response is delayed first by a short silence, and 
then by a turn-initial marker (well), a hedge (I dunno) and an account (I got a lot 
of things to do...) before he actually answers the question. A version of this data 
extract and analysis appears in Schegloff (2007: 68-9): his book is the authorita- 
tive work on sequence organization. 


Repair 


It is quite common for speakers to treat what they are saying as problematic 
in some way and to stop what they are saying in order to fix the problem. So 
in Extract 1, Bud cuts off his talk at a point where it cannot be possibly com- 
plete (after I w-, line 5), in order to go back and add something (the word prob- 
ably) into his turn-in-progress — technically, an insertion repair (Wilkinson and 
Weatherall in press). Insertion repair (like other repair practices) can be used 
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to accomplish a variety of actions: here Bud seems to be softening the blow of 
responding to his wife’s hopeful enquiry with a dispreferred SPP (i.e. telling 
Edna that he won't be at their beach home as early as she would like). Other 
ways in which speakers repair their own talk include, for example, replacement 
(replacing one word or phrase with another), deletion (removing a word from 
a turn-in-progress), and reformatting (Schegloff et al. 1977). Recipients of a turn 
can also initiate repair on it if they find it problematic in some way (e.g. pardon? 
or huh? may be used to claim a problem of hearing): the classic reference on 
other-initiated repair is Schegloff (2000a). 


Word Selection 


Turns at talk are composed of lexical items selected from amongst alterna- 
tives. For example, we have seen that Bud selects the word early — first used by 
Edna — as one way of showing that he is answering her question. We can also 
notice that he selects the formulation a lot of things to do — suggesting time-con- 
suming activity — in accounting for why he won't be coming down early. CA 
explores how word selection is done as part of turn design and how it informs 
and shapes the understanding achieved by the turn’s recipient. It has focused 
particularly on category-based ways of referring to non-present persons: for 
example, law enforcement officers can be referred to as ‘police’ or as ‘cops’, 
and speakers’ selection of one or the other may be responsive to whether the 
speaker is appearing in court (Jefferson 1974) or talking with adolescent peers 
(Sacks 1995). 


Overall Structural Organization 


Talk-in-interaction is organized into phases: most obviously, openings and 
closings (Schegloff and Sacks 1973). Extract 1 comes from a call launched (by 
Edna) with a ‘Happy Anniversary’ sequence — and the beginning of a call is 
the proper place to exchange best wishes for anniversaries, birthdays etc., or to 
register other ‘noticeables’ (Schegloff 2007: 86-7). Invocations of future inter- 
action — such as see you Thursday or I'll be in touch then — are common at the 
end of calls. In institutional interactions there are often component phases or 
activities which characteristically emerge in a particular order. Acute doctor- 
patient interactions, for example, have a highly structured overall organiza- 
tion: Opening, Presenting Complaint, Examination, Diagnosis, Treatment and 
Closing (Heritage and Maynard 2006) - and doctors’ and patients’ conduct can 
be analysed for how they orient to and negotiate the boundaries of each phase 
of the interaction. Many recent studies draw on analyses of overall structural 
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organization as part of research designed to be of practical use by organiza- 
tions in improving the quality of their services (see Antaki forthcoming). 

We will now look in more detail at just one of these structural features of 
talk-in-interaction: the turn-taking system. 


The Turn-taking System 


The organization of turn-taking is fundamental to talk in interaction: under- 
standing how turn-taking works is an essential prerequisite for CA research. 
A classic foundational CA article (Sacks et al. 1974) lays out a model for turn- 
taking in conversation, which has subsequently been developed by these and 
other researchers (e.g. Jefferson 1986; Lerner 1991, 1996; Schegloff 2000b, 2001). 
Although turn-taking is sometimes thought of as a purely technical phenom- 
enon, it has, as we will show, hugely significant interactional implications. 
Understanding how turn-taking normally works in conversation is important 
for analysts both because co-conversationalists use the turn-taking system to 
pass the conversational floor between them in an orderly way, and because 
participants can manipulate this normative system to bring off particular inter- 
actional effects — including displays of power, (non-)cooperation or empathy. 

The key observation of Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson’s (1974) classic paper 
was that normally (with orderly and describable exceptions: for example, 
Lerner 2002) people speak one at a time in conversation. Their paper sets out 
to explain how this is achieved using the concept of ‘projectability’. By ‘pro- 
jectability’ they mean that any unit of talk can be monitored, in the course of 
its production, for what it will take to bring it to possible completion (e.g. to 
finish the sentence). Co-interactants track their own talk and that of their co- 
conversationalist(s) in the course of its production, using syntax, prosody and 
pragmatics as resources to project when a turn is coming to possible comple- 
tion. A next speaker may legitimately start to speak at a place where a turn at 
talk is possibly complete: a so-called transition relevance place (TRP). This is 
typically at the end of the first ‘turn constructional unit’ (TCU): that is the first 
sentence, clause, phrase, or lexical item out of which a turn can (in any given 
context) be constructed. A recipient of a turn at talk, awaiting their turn to talk 
next, listens to the talk-in-progress in part to project (or predict) when the unit 
of talk will be done, in order that they can talk next with no gap and no overlap. 
Transitions from one turn to a next without gaps or overlaps make up the vast 
majority of transitions in conversation and when this happens the turn-taking 
system is working normally. 

Variations on this normal transition are often interactionally consequen- 
tial. We have already seen (in Extract 1) that a gap of silence between one turn 
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and the next can be used to foreshadow a ‘dispreferred’ response (i.e. disap- 
pointing a hopeful expectation). Speakers of initiating actions hear delays in 
responsive turns as dispreference-implicative, and show their understanding 
by, for example, attempting to deal with possible obstacles to acceptance. In 
Extract 2, Fran is speaking with Ted about arrangements for their daughters to 
get together. When Fran says she will have to drive her daughter over to Ted’s 
beach house, Ted issues an invitation for Fran to stay too: 


Extract 2 

[NB.III.1] 

01 Ted: mWell y’c’n both sta:y. hh 
02 (0.2) 


03 Fra: [Oh uhh ] 
04 Ted: [Got ple]nty a’roo:m, hh[hh 


Fran’s silence at line 2 occurs at a place where turn transition is relevant since 
Ted’s turn is hearably complete pragmatically (it does a complete action — an 
invitation), grammatically (it is a complete sentence), and prosodically (the elon- 
gated vowel sound on the last word and the falling intonation are both typical 
of prosodically complete TCUs). Analysing the silence on line 2, we can use the 
turn-taking model to say who it is who is not speaking (Fran), and sequence 
organization to say what it is that she is not saying (accepting or declining, 
since these are the relevant SPPs following a FPP invitation). Since CA analy- 
ses of preference organization suggest that silence at the transition relevance 
place foreshadows a dispreferred SPP, we can presume that a rejection is in 
the works. Crucially, this is not just our view as academic analysts — Ted hears 
it that way too. He shows he hears the silence as dispreference-implicative by 
speaking again (just as Fran also finally starts to respond) to address a possible 
obstacle: that Fran might think the beach house too small to accommodate her 
as well as her daughter. (As it turns out, Fran declines the invitation on the dif- 
ferent grounds that she has responsibilities to her two other children.) 

We have seen, then, that delayed turn transition — that is leaving a silence 
after a TCU has been brought to possible completion in the slot where its recipi- 
ent should speak next — can be interactionally consequential. Taking a turn 
prematurely is also fraught with interactional meanings. ‘Interrupting’ means 
launching a turn at a point where a speaker’s TCU is not possibly complete. An 
important finding of CA research — indeed, one that underpins the turn-taking 
model itself — is that in most overlapping talk speakers start up at a place where 
a turn could have been possibly complete, but — as it turns out — is not, as in 
Extracts 3—4 (the square brackets, one above the other on consecutive lines, 
indicate overlap): 
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Extract 3 

[from Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson, 1974: 708] 
01 A: What’s yer name again please [sir, 

02 B: [F.T. Galloway. 


Extract 4 

[from Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson, 1974: 707] 
01 A: Uh you been down here before [havenche. 

02 B: [Yeh. 


In both instances, Speaker A has produced as part of their turn what Sacks, 
Schegloff and Jefferson (1974) term ‘optional elements’: the address term ‘sir’ 
(Extract 3), the tag question ‘haven't you’ (Extract 4). In both instances, Speaker 
B started up at a point at which it was projectable that the prior turn would be 
complete and that their turn would be launched in the clear without either a 
gap or an overlap. Because of the ‘optional’ element included in the prior turn, 
this turned out to be a misprojection. The second speaker, in effect, ‘mistimed’ 
their entry into the talk. 

Brief and unproblematic instances of overlap like these are very common 
in conversation and they are characteristically resolved by one speaker stop- 
ping talking a few syllables (or beats) into the overlap (Schegloff 2000b, 2001). 
Relatively little overlap results because a recipient manifestly ‘interrupts’ a 
current speaker, that is launching their own turn at a place at which the ongo- 
ing turn cannot be possibly complete. Extract 5 shows one such example taken 
from a telephone conversation between Edna (the same Edna as in Extract 1) 
whose husband, Bud, has just left her. She is complaining about him to her 
sister Lottie. 


Extract 5 

[NB IV:10] 

01 Edn: He c'n make me so da:mn mad I c’d 

02 (.) [bop him] °but° ] 

03 Lot: [uW’1 tha]t’s a’]way with me[v:.]toov:.] 


The silence at the beginning of line 2 is not at a place where Edna could have 
finished her turn. The TCU that begins He can make me so damn mad I could is 
not possibly complete grammatically: projectable possible completions are (for 
example) verbs such as cry or scream, or verb phrases such as burst into tears, or 
(what she eventually says) bop him (i.e. hit him). In other words, although Edna 
is not speaking at line 2, she still ‘owns’ the turn: this is a mid-TCU silence (a 
‘pause’) and not a silence at a transition relevance place (a ‘gap’). Nonetheless, 
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Lottie starts to speak at this place — and finds herself in overlap with Edna’s 
continuation. Notice, however, that Lottie’s ‘interruption’ is not hostile or 
aggressive. Rather the contrary, she is aligning with Edna’s position on the pro- 
voking nature of husbands. It turns out that most instances of ‘interruption’ — 
that is where a next speaker begins in the course of a current speaker's turn 
and not close to a transition relevance place — are affiliative rather than hostile 
(Jefferson 1986; Schegloff 2000b, 2001). 

In this section, then, we have seen how normative turn-taking rules — that 
speakers should start to talk at the end of a previous speaker’s TCU without 
gap or overlap — are breached in ways that are interactionally consequential. 
As analysts we need to be able to analyse turns at talk for where a TCU is pos- 
sibly complete, what it would take to bring it to possible completion, who is not 
speaking in a silence, whether an incoming turn is ‘mistimed’ or ‘interruptive’, 
whether an ‘interruption’ is affiliative or hostile, and so on. We need to be able 
to analyse this because participants are producing these analyses for them- 
selves continuously in the course of their interactions. 


Collaborative Completion 


We have seen some of the ways in which the turn-taking system constitutes a 
resource for interactional participants, and — particularly — how breaches of the 
turn-taking ‘rules’ have particular interactional import. We turn now to a more 
extended example of such a breach — the practice of ‘collaborative completion’ — 
and its interactional significance. 

The turn-taking model shows that normally people do not take a turn at 
talk until the TCU-in-progress produced by their co-conversationalist reaches 
possible completion. But in Extracts 6 and 7 below, speakers are clearly part 
way through a TCU when their co-conversationalist starts to talk (look at lines 
4 and 5 in Extract 6; and lines 6 and 7 in Extract 7). You might notice, however, 
that the person who comes in mid-TCU is doing something very special: they 
are not producing a new turn of their own (as Lottie does in Extract 5), but fin- 
ishing the turn their co-conversationalist was in the course of producing. 

Extract 6, taken from a conversation between a group of friends drinking 
beer around a picnic table in the garden of one couple’s home, involves a com- 
plaint about a neighbour (the she of line 2). A single TCU is jointly constructed 
by Chris (who begins it) and Carol (who ends it). 


Extract 6 

[AutoDiscussion] 

01 Chris: °God damn it,° hh[hhh! ] 

02 Carol: [what'd] she do:¢ 
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03 (0.4) 

04 Chris: Oh: nothin’ she’s just a- (0.2) 
05 Carol: bi:tch. 

06 Chris: tch! Ye:ah. 


Although Chris starts the complaint (she’s just a-, line 4), he doesn’t complete it. 
Instead, after producing — and cutting off — the word a he leaves two-tenths of 
a second of silence. It is Carol who completes the TCU that Chris has begun, 
adding the word bitch (line 5), which Chris accepts as correct (Yeah, line 6). 

Extract 7 is taken from a telephone conversation between two nurses. They 
are discussing a third nurse (the she of lines 1 and 5) whom Bee is suggesting as 
a possible relief nurse - someone whom Amy feels unable to recommend for the 
job. Again, a single TCU is jointly constructed: it is started by Amy and ended 
by Bee. 


Extract 7 

[SBL] 

01 Bee: Well do you think she would fit i:n¢ 

02 (.) 

03 Amy: Uh:m .hh (.) uh I don’t kno:w=What I’m: 

04 hesitating abou:t is uhm .hh uhm (.) maybe 
05 she wou:ld .hh (0.8) uh but I: would 

06 hesitate to: uhm 

07 Bee: recomm[en]d her. 

08 Amy: [I-] 


09 Amy: Ye:s. 
Although Amy starts the negative assessment (I would hesitate to, lines 5-6), she 
doesn’t complete it. Instead, after the word to she produces a filled pause (uhm) 
and it is Bee who completes the TCU that Amy begun, adding the words recom- 
mend her (line 7), which Amy accepts as correct (Yes, line 9). As in Extract 6, a 
single TCU is collaboratively produced by two people. 

Collaborative completion (or, as it is sometimes termed, ‘anticipatory com- 
pletion’) is a particularly striking phenomenon, in which a single TCU is jointly 
constructed by two different speakers: the first speaker begins the TCU and 
the second speaker ends it. This phenomenon has been extensively studied by 
Gene Lerner (Lerner 1991, 1996a, b, 2004, in press), who explores how it is pos- 
sible for people to do collaborative talk of this type, the constraints on how it is 
done, and what kinds of interactional purposes it serves. Extracts 6 and 7 both 
involve a negative assessment of a third party (a neighbour in Extract 6, another 
nurse in Extract 7). As in many of the cases analysed by Lerner, collaborative 
completion is used as a way of getting another person to articulate a negative or 
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critical assessment, thereby co-implicating them in that assessment. A speaker 
brings a TCU to just the point at which a co-conversationalist is able to discern 
(using projectability) the sort of thing they mean to say about the person, and 
then leaves it to them to say it. 

Notice that, in each case, the only thing the second speaker does is com- 
plete the first speaker’s TCU. They do not, for example, produce additional 
talk of their own, or respond in any way to the TCU they have completed. In 
other words, they treat themselves as having only what Lerner refers to as 
‘conditional entry’ into the first speaker’s turn space: it is conditional in the 
sense that all they should properly do in that slot is complete the first speak- 
er’s TCU on their behalf. Both participants treat the TCU as still ‘belonging’ 
to the first speaker: the second speaker does this by restricting what they 
say to completing the TCU; the first speaker does it by assessing the ‘correct- 
ness’ of the second speaker’s completion as a more or less adequate version 
of what they meant to say (Chris’s Yeah, Extract 6, line 6; Amy’s Yes, Extract 7, 
line 9). In ratifying (as in Extracts 6 and 7) or — as is also possible — repudiat- 
ing (Lerner 2004) a TCU completion, the first speaker treats the TCU as, by 
right, their own. 

The capacity to complete a TCU started by a co-conversationalist is a kind 
of ‘mind-reading’. It demonstrates an understanding of what another speaker 
might be about to say, thereby offering a powerful resource for one party to 
an interaction to display affiliation and empathy with another. Our final data 
extract illustrates the use of collaborative completion in an institutional con- 
text: that of a telephone helpline. 

Extract 8 is drawn from a call to a helpline for women in crisis after a trau- 
matic birth, and the caller, Hannah, is describing what happened after her 
emergency hysterectomy. She is cautiously building a case for the possibility 
that her health care team may be to blame for her hysterectomy. On the very 
brink of producing this negative assessment of their behaviour, Hannah slows 
down her talk mid-TCU (with the silence after were and the increasingly pro- 
tracted sound stretches, line 9), thereby creating an opportunity for the call- 
taker to come in prior to completion and to complete the TCU on her behalf 
(line 10): 


Extract 8 

[BCC 205] 

01 Han: If things had just naturally gone wro:ng 
02 -hhf{hh] they’d’ve been looking at the files 
03 Clt: [Mm] 

04 Han: ‘n: sayin’ “Oh this woman was just damned 
05 unlucky[:”.] 

06 Clt: [Y eJah. hh 
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07 Han: Uhm (0.2) But I almost felt that these:: 


08 (1.0) looking ba:ck: (0.2) that (.) these 
09 people we:re (.) coming i::n to::: 

10 Clt: cover their ba:ckl[s.] 

11 Han: [c ]over themse:lves. 

12 In [some] wa:y. 

13: CLE; [Yes:] 

14 Clt: .hhh Y- Yours is a very: intelligent and 
15 reasonable response to all this:. 


By speaking before Hannah’s turn is possibly complete (still in the middle of a 
sentential TCU and lacking a verb), and by speaking so as to voice the unspoken 
part of Hannah’s turn, the call-taker is engaged in an affiliative action. She is 
showing both that she understands Hannah’s position, and — by co-implicating 
herself in its articulation — that she is treating it as a reasonable position to take. 
Hannah’s subsequent delayed completion of her own talk with a near-repeat 
of what the call-taker has said (line 11) ratifies the call-taker’s completion while 
also reasserting authority over her turn’s talk and making relevant a next turn 
responsive to it. This next turn receipts Hannah’s claim and positively assesses 
it (lines 13-15). Displays of empathetic understanding are an important com- 
ponent of help-line work in ‘woman-to-woman’ organizations such as the birth 
crisis line, and the turn-taking model offers insights into how these are accom- 
plished, which can be harnessed for training (Kitzinger in press). 


Summary, Conclusion and Future Prospects 


In this chapter, we have introduced the reader to CA as a distinctive, inter- 
disciplinary approach to understanding social life, and have briefly sketched 
out the six key structural features of talk-in-interaction around which its pro- 
gramme of enquiry is organized. Space constraints have permitted us to focus 
on just one of these features (the turn-taking system) and to offer just a single 
example of the kind of findings CA research on turn-taking is able to generate 
(the phenomenon of collaborative completion). We have tried, nonetheless, both 
to describe the key technical features of turn-taking and also to give a sense of 
their interactional implications for co-conversationalists as they go about the 
business of their everyday lives. It would, of course, be possible to undertake 
a similar exercise for each of the other ‘building blocks’ of social life identified 
by conversation analysts. CA is an immensely rich and detailed field, and its 
cumulative empirical findings offer us a substantial insight into the ways in 
which social life is lived and intersubjective understandings are constructed in 
and through the medium of talk-in-interaction. 
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CA is not, of course, without its critics. It is sometimes dismissed as jargon- 
ridden and impenetrable, and (despite its claims to fidelity to participants’ 
own orientations) as divorced from speakers’ own understandings of what 
is going on in interaction. For example, linguist Robin Lakoff (2003: 168-9) 
asks ‘who is aware that a TRP...is approaching?’ and ‘who realizes they are 
producing a dispreferred second?’ Of course most people do not use these 
technical terms for what they are doing in conversation, any more than they 
use terms like ventricles or aorta to describe the beating of their hearts or the 
circulation of blood around their bodies. The technical terminology is an 
analyst’s resource for describing what people are demonstrably doing in, for 
example, tracking turns at talk in order to project where a turn may be pos- 
sibly complete and speaker transition relevant, and (typically) starting up just 
there (look again at Extracts 3 and 4). Likewise, Bud (in Extract 1) and Fran (in 
Extract 2) surely knew that they were producing (or beginning to produce) 
responses that would frustrate their co-conversationalists’ hopes of getting 
together any time soon — and show this through the way they have designed 
their turns. For a more extended discussion of CA’s commitment to partici- 
pants’ orientations, see Kitzinger (2008). 

Other critiques depict CA as too narrow and restrictive in scope, partic- 
ularly for politically engaged research (e.g. Billig 1999; Wetherell 1998), and 
as relying purely on snippets of decontextualized talk. One critic (review- 
ing theories of language and gender) claims that CA severely ‘limits admis- 
sible context’ (Bucholtz 2003: 52). In fact, CA’s notion of context is extremely 
broad, spanning sequential, structural, institutional and cultural aspects. The 
sequential meaning of context is deeply intricated into CA, and refers to prior 
and subsequent utterances. It is sequential context that tells us whether a short 
utterance (e.g. someone saying their name, as in Extract 3, line 2) — is or isn’t a 
possibly complete turn (here, we see it is responsive to a request for repetition). 
The location of an utterance within an interaction’s overall structural organiza- 
tion is another way of looking at its context: whether a request for antibiotics 
comes in the opening or diagnosis phase of a medical interaction, for example, 
and the consequences of its structural location, in terms of whether antibiot- 
ics are prescribed (Stivers et al. 2003). CA also examines the ways in which 
particular institutional contexts — for example, educational, legal, medical — 
are ‘talked into being’: how the talk is constitutes the context as a classroom, 
courtroom, or consulting room interaction, for example. And, at the broadest 
level, CA understands the cultural contexts in which we live as constituted by — 
and constitutive of — our interactions. The words we are able to select and the 
inferences associated with them (e.g. ‘wife’ and ‘husband’ normatively refer to 
opposite-sex co-resident partners, Kitzinger 2005), the grammatical, phonetic 
and other resources we have available to build our talk — all of these rely on, 
and reproduce, culture. 
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Finally, despite the accumulated findings of some 50 years of CA research, 
there is still much we do not know about the basic structural features of inter- 
action. ‘Basic’ CA research is continuing to expand and develop our knowl- 
edge of these basic features, building on what has gone before. A second area 
of research development is a detailed examination of how gesture and other 
body behavioural cues are integrated with talk (following Goodwin 1981 and 
Wootton 1997); and an understanding of embodied action as an organization 
of practice in its own right (work begun by Lerner and Raymond 2008). Lastly, 
conversation analysts are increasingly working in ‘applied’ contexts, particu- 
larly to relate conversational structures and practices to outcomes, in order to 
speak more directly to policy makers (e.g. Heritage et al. 2007). These are all key 
opportunities — and key challenges — for the future development of the field. 


Transcription Key 
Aspects of the Relative Timing of Utterances 


[] square brackets overlapping talk 

= equals sign no discernible interval between turns (also 
used to show that the same person contin- 
ues speaking across an intervening line dis- 
playing overlapping talk 


< ‘greater than’ sign ‘jump started’ talk with loud onset 

(0.5) time in parentheses intervals within or between talk (measured 
in tenths of a second) 

(0) period in parentheses discernable pause or gap, too short to measure 


Characteristics of Speech Delivery 


period closing intonation 

; comma slightly upward ‘continuing’ intonation 

? question mark rising intonation 

¿ inverted question mark rising intonation weaker than that indicated 
by a question mark 

! exclamation mark animated tone 

- hyphen/dash abrupt cut off of sound 

; colon extension of preceding sound; the more 
colons the greater the extension 

N upor down arrow marked rise or fall in intonation immediately 
following the arrow 

here underlining emphasized relative to surrounding talk 
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HERE upper case louder relative to surrounding talk 

°here® degree signs softer relative to surrounding talk 

>this< speeded up or compressed relative to surrounding 
talk 

<this> slower or elongated relative to surrounding talk 

hhh audible outbreath (no. of ‘h’s indicates length) 

-hhh audible inbreath (no. of ‘h’s indicates length) 

(h) audible aspirations in speech (e.g. laughter particles) 

hah/heh/hih/hoh/huh all variants of laughter 

() empty single parentheses transcriber unable to hear 
word 

(bring) word(s) in single parentheses transcriber uncertain 
of hearing 

((coughs)) word(s) in double parentheses transcriber’s com- 


ments on, or description of, sound; other audible 
sounds are represented as closely as possible in 
standard orthography (e.g. ‘tcht’ for tongue click; 
‘mcht’ for a lip parting sound) 


Note 


1. ‘Data tags’ like this identify the source of the extract. In this case, ‘NB’ indicates that 
it comes from a data corpus known as ‘Newport Beach’; ‘III’ indicates that it is from 
the third call in the corpus; and ‘3’ that it is from the third page of the transcript of 
the call. 
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